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have been the cause of the mischief or to an infected person who has handled the product, the difficulty experienced in this direction becomes of considerable importance. Where the milk is treated by pasteurisation or sterilisation, the mixing process possesses little significance, as such milk should be harmless if properly treated ; but with mixed raw milk from various sources disease may become widespread, rendering it difficult to state definitely that the milk supply has been the cause of an outbreak. It would be an advantage if, in the case of raw milk, it could be rendered illegal to mix the various supplies, while provision should also be made to ensure that proper records are kept of the source from which each supply has been obtained. The distributor does not usually view this procedure with favour owing to the extra work involved, but it should be possible to put this method into force without causing any undue hardship to the retailer.
In the past much milk has been sold loose, being ladled from churns into quart, pint, or half-pint cans in the open street, such cans being handed to the customer ; or it was delivered into the consumer's milk jug by means of a dip-can from a 2- or 3-gallon hand, can. This method of delivery was very common in the northern counties, particularly in the industrial areas of Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, and had many advocates amongst producers and dairymen, who claimed that the use of cans possessed the following advantages :
(1)  They were easy to handle.
(2)  There was little expense in replacing broken cans as they possess a lengthy working life.
(3)  They were easy to clean.
Against the use of such containers, however, there were three definite disadvantages, as follows :
(1)  After much usage, the lids fitted badly and allowed dust and dirt to enter the cans.
(2)  Cans afforded easy means of contamination by dust, dirt, and rain-water when they were being filled and emptied.
(3)  When old and worn they were difficult to clean.
Milk was sometimes still delivered in tapped churns, the customer's receptacle being filled from the tap.
The practice of delivering milk in cans or from churns was a questionable method at any time, whatever advantages it might have possessed in the eyes of some producers and distributors. Happily, it has been slowly superseded by the delivery of milk in bottles and there is no doubt that the delivery of loose milk will cease almost entirely, except in the rural areas, when Orders under the Milk (Special Designations) Act, 1949, come into operation within the next few years. Without doubt the distribution of milk in this manner is the ideal method. If milk is properly bottled at the farm immediately after cooling, it is obvious that no pollution should occur on its journey to the consumer. Further, bottling of milk by the distributor is an added safeguard against contamination. There are three great advantages which may be claimed for this method of delivery ;
(1)  If clean milk is filled into clean bottles in a suitable place, contamination during delivery is avoided.
(2)  Contamination in the home may also be avoided, provided milk is used as required from the bottle.